Dismantlement in Russia
In Russia there are four sites where weapons are assembled and can als< disassembled: Arzamas, Penza, Zlatoust, and Nizhnaya Tura. Informa about Russian dismantlement rates is uncertain. Russian officials respons for these programs have indicated that their dismantlement rate is somev greater than that of the United States. In public testimony, the Departmen Defense has estimated that the current dismantlement rate in Russia approximately 2,000 per year, comparable to the U.S. rate.23 In both offi and private discussions, Russian officials have indicated that rates as mucl twice or even three times that of the United States could be attained (for ex pie, the Central Intelligence Agency reports that the Russians have indicate capability to dismantle 4,000-5,000 weapons per year, which the agency so.} has no reason to doubt).24
Why Russian dismantlement is not currently proceeding at the maxirr attainable rate is uncertain. Russian spokesmen have claimed that dismar ment rates are severely limited by available storage capacity for the fis components of nuclear weapons. However, making existing storage £ available, possibly with modifications, in both the nuclear weapons com] and the military complex would provide adequate space (see Chapter 5).
The economic and budgetary turmoil in Russia appears to be one sourc significant problems for dismantlement. Workers at some key nuclear s: including those involved in dismantlement, have gone unpaid for months time and have threatened strikes. To the extent possible, the U.S. governn should attempt to be helpful in ensuring that sufficient resources are avail; to accomplish critical tasks such as dismantlement. The planned HEU i should be a step toward that objective, and additional options for provic financial or other incentives for dismantlement should be pursued.
Unlike the United States, Russia has assumed some formal obligation dismantle nuclear weapons, which might be seen as seeds from which broader transparency regime might grow. Commitments to dismantle weaj removed from certain states of the former Soviet Union are contained in si
" For a more detailed account of current U.S. dismantlement practices, see U.S. Congress, OfE Technology Assessment, Dismantling the Bomb and Managing the Nuclear Materials, OTA-C (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, September 1993).
23 Ashton B. Carter, Assistant Secretary for National Security and Counterproliferation, Departm Defense, testifying at a hearing of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, "U.S. Aid to the Republics i Former Soviet Union," September 21, 1993 (transcript, Federal News Service). In Russia, unlike the I States, limited production of new nuclear weapons is also believed to continue.
"^ Testimony of Lawrence Gershwin, National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Programs, Sends or the emergence of a new strategic threat." (See U.S. Congress, House Appropria Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development, Energy and Water Development Appropriations for 1 Part 6, p. 1311.) The appropriate size and operational posture of the U.S. nuclear arsenal is being reexaminquested assistance from the United States in converting these reactors. After some intf discussion, the United States agreed to send a team to discuss the practicality of converting the reactors. DC have been encountered on both sides, but as of late 1993, the pace of efforts in this regard appeared tt to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
